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1. Background of Interest and the Problem 



The Human Resources Program (HRP) was established at the University of 
Pennsylvania by President Gaylord P. Ha rn well in April, 1964, as a mechanism 
through which student, faculty and administrative efforts might be more im- 
mediately coordinated in the areas of education and industrial and human rela- 
tions pertaining to programs of equal opportunity and social change. Policy is 
enunciated by a Human Resources Council, drawn from the University's faculties 
and chaired by Dean Jefferson B. Fordham of the Law School. 

In the initial year of operation the HRP staff conducted a six- week Summer 
residential educational and vocational program and follow-up study of 100 male 
unemployed high school dropouts. Financed by a grant from the Cooperative 
Research Branch, U. S. Office of Education (Project Code No. Z- 002, Contract 
SAE OE-4- 10-274), it was a pilot project for the development and submission of 
a proposal to operate an Urban Job Corps Training Center for Males under the 
Economic Opportunity Act cf 1964. 

Other projects developed and carried out during 1964-65 were the production 
of a thirteen- week televised course on Negro History and Culture including an 
evaluation of its effectiveness to selected audiences; in order to better prepare 
graduate teaching interns to meet the challenges of the inner-city school, the 
HRP staff offered an interdisciplinary course, "Education in Large Urban Areas", 
in the Spring of 1965. The course focused on factors affecting education in 
major cities and gave special attention to the "culturally disadvantaged" child. 

In addition, the Director of the HRP participated on The University Committee 
which developed a reciprocal relationship between the University of Pennsylvania 
and Morgan State College in Baltimore. The Director also participated in the 
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Equal Opportunity Conference: The Job Aspects, held at the University of 
Pennsylvania, November 1964 by the Labor Relations Council, Wharton 
School of Finance. 1 The HRP has also completed an intensive transitional 
program for fifth college-bound youth of low- income backgrounds in the Sum- 
mer of 1965 on the University of Pennsylvania campus. 

Each of the above programs has been developed from a conceptual model or 
stated objectives or hypotheses. Systematic data from this project has been 
collected and presented by HRP staff to some twenty local, state and national 
professional meetings. 

© 

The HRP , in light of its experience during the initial year, was interested 
in coordinating the proposed program along with Plans for Progress and the 
participating school districts to improve the effectiveness of the school counse- 
lors in their vocational work with low-income youth. We are in the midst of 
such basic social changes that it is imperative that the vocational training of 
teachers and counselors in sensitive roles be afforded the best information 
available and stimulated toward creative approaches. These basic social change s 
have accentuated the problem of providing adequate and pertinent vocatio na l edu- 
cation for junior and senior high school guidance counselors. In fact, the rapidity 
of some of these changes has outmoded and outdated the counselors 1 education 
and techniques to the extent that it is apparent that institutes, seminars and other 
educational programs to re-educate and reorient school guidance counselors, 
particularly those counselors who are working in the low income areas of our na- 
tion* need to be provided. 

The papers delivered at this conference have been published in The Negro and 
Employment Opportunity, edited by H. R. Northrup and R. L. Rowan, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1965. 

ERIC 
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As indicated by reports from business, industry, labor, government and 
education, the problem of providing vocational guidance for the youth from low- 
income areas has become quite critical. These same reports have consistently 
indicated that our presently inadequate vocational guidance program for low- 
income youth has two major deficiencies: (1) the school counselors, as a 

group, often lack essential knowledge about low-income, disadvantaged youth; 
and (2) the limited rapport between the business- industrial complex and the 
school vocational guidance program has partially resulted in a potential labor 
force with "improper" attitudes about employment and its relationship to educa- 
tion. Furthermore, it is apparent that industrial leader ship has limited knowl- 
edge concerning the role of the school counselor. 

2. Related Literature 

"It has been well established that disadvantaged students have unique prob- 
lems requiring unique answers. Among other helps, they need understanding 
teachers and guidance workers. The need for guidance workers and/or 
counselors is further reinforced by the fact that a high percentage of unem- 
ployment is due to "the lack of job information or of job and place mobility. . . 
and by the failure to comprehend the need or have the opportunity for upgrading 
previously required skills to meet contemporary demands. " 

In meeting the need for more competent junior and senior high school guidance 
counselors, it is essential that those who work in low- income areas become aware 
of the significance of the socio-economic background of their students 1 behavior, 

2* Reed, H. J. K "Guidance and Counseling", Journal of Negro Education, 33:285, 
Summer 1964. 

Manpower Report of the P resident, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, p. 24, 19 £4. 
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examine their attitudes toward the environment outside the school, and learn 
how to make better use of available community resources via improved liaison 
with the business- industrial complex. These specific needs of the junior and 
senior high school guidance counselor shave been documented by Wrenn, ^ 

Hutson, 5 Hollis, ^ Hartly, 7 Miller, ® and Metzler. ^ 

Additional evidence of the need for special guidance counselor programs is 
elicited from Schreiber. When he suggests that it is important that the counselor 
understands some of the values and strengths of a culture that is different from his 
own, that he study the family and community more of different groups for what 
he can learn from them, not only for what he can do for them. 

* A 

It is fundamental that school guidance counselors utilize their unique role 
and talent to assist the student in making a relatively smooth transition from 
full-time school to a full-time employment. As previously stated, there is a 



crucial need for counselors to become more acquainted with and form a stronger 



relationship with government, employment services, business and industrial 



personnel and other agencies wl^ich can assist the student in making this transition. 

/ 



4. Wrenn, C. Gilbert, The Counselor in a Changing World, Washington, D. C. , 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1962, pp. 139-42. 

Hutson, Percival W. , The Guidance Function in Education, New York, 
Appleton- Century- Crofts, 1958, pp. 102-104 

Hollis, H. W. , "General Objectives of the Counselor Education Program", 
Teachers College Journal, 35:224-5, May 1964. 

7 * Hartly, David and Hedlund, Paul A. , Reactions of High School Seniors to 

Their Guida nce Programs, New York, New York State Department of Education, 

1962. 



8 , 



Miller, Carroll H. , Foundations of Guidance, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1961 



9. 




Metzler, J. H. , "Evaluating Counseling and Guidance Programs", Vocational 
Guidance Qu arterly, 12:285-9» Summer 1964. 

Schreiber, Daniel, The School Dropout, Washington, D. C. , National Education 
Association, 1964. 
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Bloom, Davis and Hess have re-emphasized the need for special junior and 
senior high school guidance counselor programs to equip the counselors to work 
effectively with low- income and minority groups when they state, "With very rapid 
changes in the civil 'rights movement and its effect on occupational opportunities, 

Negro students must have up-to-date Qccupational information. Also, they must 
have more educational and vocational guidance than other students. 

Conant supports the thesis that adequate and effective vocational guidance 
counseling is essential to and a part of the students* educational experiences 
when he states, "I submit that in a heavily urbanized and industrialized free 
society the educational experiences of youth should fit their subsequent employ- 
ment. "* 2 

These desirable and much needed vocational guidance programs can be at- 
tained by providing the junior and senior high school guidance counselors with the 
types and kinds of educational programs that will equip them with the knowledge 
and techniques necessary to work with all students, particularly those living in 
low- income areas. 

3. Objectives 

To increase the professional competence of the high school guidance counselors 
in their vocational work with pupils of low- income groups, the following objectives 
were established for the guidance counselor program: 

A. To enhance the counselors' understanding of the attitudes which 
"culturally deprived" youth have toward such matters as: 

11* Bloom, Benjamin S. , Davis, Allison and Hess, Robert, Compensatory Education ■ 
for Cultural Deprivation, New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. , 1965, p. 32. 

12 * Conant, James Bryant, Slums and Suburb s, McGraw-Hill Book Co. ,Inc. , 1961, p. 40, 



employment, education, family life, their place in society 
and the world beyond their experience. 

B. To increase the counselors' knowledge about changing employ- 
ment conditions and opportunities. 

C. To assist in the development of an improved liaison between 
school guidance counselors and industrial personnel. 

4. Procedures 

■A# General Design 

The guidance program had two phasess (1) The Institute, conductedfrom 
July 19 to August 6, 1965, Monday through Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. j and 
(2) the Follow-Up, including program evaluation, September 1, 1965 to July 19 , 1966. 

Phase "1"* The Institute, had the following facets: 

(1) A series of iectures by University faculty, business, industry, 
labor and government presented information related to the 
improvement of the professional competence of the high school 
guidance counselors and to enhance their understanding of the 
attitudes which "culturally deprived" youth have toward such 
matters as: employment, education, family life, their place 
in society and the world beyond their experience. The staff of 
the Human* Resources Program (HRP) had just completed giving 
such information to graduate teaching interns and had assembled 
meaningful documentary films, visual aides and adjunct materials 
which were utilized. Included were lectures which dealt with the 
preparation of students for vocational education programs, 
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employment, post- employment opportunities for development 
and knowledge about the growing number of post- high school 
training programs. In addition, vocational- education personnel 
as well as others presented information pertaining to the aims, 
philosophy and intent of vocational education programs today. 

In order to effect direct counselor involvement and the development of proj- 
ects, the fifty counselors were assigned to sub-groups of ten each to discuss 
the lectures and develop ideas and projects. From the material presented, dis- 
cussions centered upon typical counseling problem situations; and the "problem- 
solution" discussion technique based on the phase technique discovered by Bales 

* I q 

and Strodbeck, as adapted by Howell and Smith, ^ was followed. 

(2) Intermingled with the lectures were sponsored tours arranged 
by the Plans for Progress Ad Hoc Philadelphia Committee to 
designated business and industrial piants. Included in the tours 
was the opportunity for the counselor to talk with recent high 
school graduates of low-income and/or minority youth who 
were employed. 

(3) As a result of the lectures, small groups discussions and tours, 
the counselors were expected to develop small group or indivi- 
dual projects which were conducted during the 1965- 66 academic 
year. The HRP staff provided technical assistance in the design 
of the projects. 



13. 



14. 



Bales, R« F. and Strodbeck, F • X*. , "Phases in Group Problem Solving", 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46:485-495, 1951. 



Howell, "W • S. and Smith, D. K. , Discussion, 



New York, Macmillan, 



1956. 
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Phase "E", the Follow-Up, had the following features: 

(1) A monthly Employment Opportunity Newsletter was published by 
HRP and distributed to industry, business, labor, the University 
and the high school counselor group. Information for this News- 
letter was solicited from industry, the University, business, labor, 
government and the school counselors. 

(E) In addition to the technical assistance provided by HRP staff for 

* 

the school counselors, two one-day Workshops, in November 1965 
and March 1966, were conducted for the purpose of program evalu- 
ation, group critique of project reports and to give the counselors 
new areas of information pertaining to vocational education and 
guidance. 

B. The Counselor Participants 

Counselors participating in the Institute were selected on a volunteer 
basis. Thus we may presume that they were highly motivated to develop them- 
selves for the work with youths from low income backgrounds and to f ill in gaps 
in their own academic training. Since we do not know how representative the 
participants may be of all counselors working with such youths, generalizations 
must necessarily be limited to these participants. The median age of the 
participants was 47.8 years (Table 1), with a median of 6.5 years experience 
teaching and 8. 1 years experience as counselors. Only one person did not have 
a college degree and one holds the doctoral degree. The median education level 



15. 
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Although the counselor participants were not drawn on a strict random sample 
basis, in education, counseling and teaching experience, they compare favorably 
with the re spondents in Mazer's study of school counselor practices. See 
Gilbert E. Mazer, "The Factorial Dimensions of School Counselor Practices, " 
Journal of Counseling Psychology 1E:E, pp. 1E7-13E, 1965. 
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was a Master's degree plus credit toward the doctorate. For the school year 
ending in June, 1965, the median salary for the group was $8000. 

Thirty-three of the participants were females and seventeen were males. 

There were no statistically significant differences between the sexes regarding 

4 

mean age, income, formal education, teaching and counseling experience. Two 
of the counselors were from the Camden, New Jersey school system, two from 
Chester, Pa. , two from Prince Georges County, Maryland and the other forty- 
four were from the Philadelphia public school system. 

5. The Institute 
A. Lectures 

Lectures by invited specialists and the HRP staff from various disciplines 
provided the theoretical and conceptual insights for the practical problems raised 
in panel discussions or encountered on the industrial field trips. The Institute 
was so structured that the inputs from the lectures would be hopefully carried 
into the small unit group discussions and digested. A general impression is that 
the lectures not only stimulated new ideas and ways of thinking about the counselor 
role but helped the counselors to reinforce their professional self-images. 

Albert S. Thompson, Professor, Department of Psychological Foundations 
and Service, Columbia University, addressed the Institute on the topic, 

’’Changing Concepts on Current Thinking about Vocational Guidance. " In his 
opinion, changing manpower needs are creating a new challenge to vocational 
education. Guidance counselors cannot meet this challenge as long as four cur- 
rent fallacies persist. These fallacies are that: (1) an individuals' working life 

is organized around one specific occupation; (2) most future occupations will 
require longer training periods; (3) the unemployed labor problem can be 
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solved by keeping youth in school longer; and (4) the public has a responsibility 
to pay the cost of developing a labor force with the skills necessary to maintain 
the economy. Professor Thompson explained that recent studies have shown 
that an individuals career is multi- occupational, that vocational preparation 
should be short term* that the solution to unemployment is a simultaneous 
work/ study program and that job skill training is the responsibility not of society, 
but of the employer. The demographic characteristics of low income and minority 
populations, and the relationship of these groups to the labor market in Phila- 
delphia were the topics of two lectures by Everett S. Lee, Director of the Popu- 
lation Studies Center of the University of Pennsylvania. In his lectures Dr. Lee 
discussed the demographic aspects of discrimination against minorities, noting 
that discrimination is often caused by factors inherent in the environment in 
which the minority lives. To free himself from his environment, an individual 
must advance economically. Many poorer families however, are unable to bet- 
ter their material position because of the economic burdens of a large number 
of children in the household. An individual from such a family may thus be 

caught in a cycle of poverty. A decrease in birth rates is almost synonymous 
with an increase in wealth. 

Another University of Pennsylvania profe ssor, Arthur B. Shostak, discussed 
the outlook for the blue collar worker. Drawing on his personal experiences 
with the Philadelphia Anti- Poverty Program, he emphasized the need to destroy 
the myth of compensatory discrimination. All too frequently the individual 
separates himself from the rest of society and then feels he has been dis- 
criminated against. His efforts to advance often meet with disapproval from his 
family. "They seek to separate my son from U3, "is a common complaint of the 

minority parent whose child is striving to improve himself. Another frequent 

o 
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lament is, "I got a job, but they laid me off because I was Negro. •• Actually 
the person may have lacked the skills necessary to perform the job. The 
community action program must make the minority group member aware 

that "he" is "they" and, therefore, is capable of exerting the pressures neces- 
sary to destroy the inequities confronting him. 

Employment is a problem not of mass, but of class unemployment, George 

W. Taylor, Hamwell Professor of Industry, University of Pennsylvania told 

the group. The unemployed generally are those who have been displaced by 

technology and then are considered either incapable of or too old for retraining. 

Chronic unemployment, therefore, is particularly devasting to minority groups, 

particularly the Negro, who finds himself inadequately prepared to compete in 
the labor market. 

Suggestions for abolishing the inequities of class unemployment were the 
subject of a discussion by Ruth W. Prywes, Social Worker in the Graduate 
School of Social Work at Bryn Mawr College. Mrs. Prywes recommended 
various methods for alerting and preparing such students to the range of em- 
ployment opportunities and openings. She advocated the development of: more 
work/ study projects; student orientation to industry through summer employ- 
ment and industrial tours; and school career conferences designed to overcome 
the inequities which Professor Taylor had mentioned. 

The Director of the Documentary Film Department of the Annenberg School 
of Communications, University of Pennsylvania, Sol Worth, moderated a series 
of films which his students had produced during the year. The films were docu- 
mentaries depicting aspects of the environment of a minority group. They vividly 
portrayed the psychological conflicts confronting the minority group member. 
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particularly that of breaking away from the familar way of life in order to 
move to more challenging jobs, and the seeming futility of trying to advance 
against so many odds. Reactions to the films varied greatly among the counse- 
lors, providing an excellent focus for subsequent discussions about the environ- 
mental problems and outlook of the low income minority. During the third week 
of the Institute, emphasis was placed upon the development of adequate vocational 

i 

programs to meet today' sneeds. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Professor of Education, 

University of Iowa, addressed his remarks to two major areas of concern 
1) vocational development in a changing society, and 2) the specialty oriented 
student research program. Professor Hoyt stated that counselors have failed 
to exert sufficient influence to alleviate the uncertainty so revealing among 
today's students. This uncertainty which reflects a widespread social unrest, 
springs from occupational insecurity, the problems of adaptability, educational 
costs and the need to retain one's individuality in a complex and demanding 
society. These are among the factors which influence all our decisions. If the 
individual is aware of these factors, some of the uncertainty is alleviated. 

Counselors must help students realize that although life is growing more complex, 
it is not necessarily growing more chaotic. In helping the youngster decide what 
to do, the counselor should guide him in a way that will enable him to cope with 
change, as well as provide him with knowledge of current job opportunities. 

Society's needs can best be met by meeting needs of the individual. Professor 
Hoyt suggested that counselors; 1) classify students according to basic educa- 
tional motivations, 2) make available knowledge of technical and business training 
opportunities for non- college students, 3) place students in schools which satisfy 1 

their needs, instead of insisting they go to "prestige" institutions and 4) develop 
standardized te sts and inventories to help students enter the right trade, technical or 
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DISCUSSION OF COUNSELOR ROLE WITH PANEL OF PROJECT BOUND STUDENTS 
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B. Panel Discussions 

Panel discussions exposed the participants to several viewpoints on 
counseling. Panelists included high school students, as well as counselors, 
industry representatives, government personnel and academicians. Through 
these dialogues the counselors became more aware of the complexity of the 
task and the enormity of the challenge in the preparation of their students. 

Key issues in the vocatiohal guidance of low income youth was the topic 
of the first panel discussion. Chaired by Dr. Howard E. Mitchell, the panel 
was comprised of two Philadelphia high school counselors. They presented 
issues which they had found to be of central importance during their careers 
as they discussed the topic, "Key Issues in the Guidance for Vocational De- 
velopment of Low-Income Youth. " This panel discussion made manifest many 
of the central themes of the Institute as received by the counselors themselves. 

A second panel was comprised of three recently graduated high school students who 
were participating in. Project College Bound, a college preparatory program for 

under- privileged youth. Each maintained that in his own experience counseling suf- 
fered from the fact that the counselors were too busy with disciplinary problems to 
advise wisely regarding career and educational choices. Far^rom gaining his advi- 
sees' respect and confidence, the counselor was regarded as being indifferent to 
the problems of the non- college bound or average student. 

How to find a job, the initial job experience and opportunities for ad- 
vancement on the job were topics explored during discussions with industry 
personnel. They stressed educational areas which prepared students for ca- 
reers, stated what they expect from new employees and suggested procedures. 



which if followed, would benefit counselors who were trying to place students. 
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The industrial panelists made the counselors aware of the necessity of 
orienting students to industry's expectations, and of the necessity of counse- 
lor, community, and business working together to assist youth in making vo- 
cational choices. The youngster must be encouraged to explore the working 
world and learn what job opportunities are available to him if he possesses 
the proper qualifications. 

Panels on counseling students in vocational choice, ways of improving com- 
munication between school counselors and industrial personnel, and prevoca- 
tional training opportunities included panelists from industry, governmental 
service organizations, and school administration. They explored ways in which 



counselors could be responsive to industry's employment requirements and 



opportunities for advancement. Career choice is an individual decision, it 
was pointed out, but it is an individual decision which demands that a person 
with alternatives, and the advantages of the career he has chosen. 
This necessitates school, community, business and parental co-operation. 

Informing students of career possibilities is a time consuming task, and one 
which the already overburdened guidance counselor cannot realistically do on 
an individual basis. It was, therefore, recommended that career nights, or 
group counseling sessions be utilized as methods by which the. different groups 
interested in vocational choice could work together to provide accurate evalua- 



tions of jobs for students. It was also urged that counselors take cognizance of 
long range employment forecasts and encourage students to enter occupations 
where future demand will be the greatest. 

Although the areas covered in the panel discussions differed widely, and de- 
spite the fact participants were of diverse backgrounds, the points they reitera- 
ted were similar. The counselor has failed to reach the non- academic student. 
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To do so he must re-evaluate his guidance program and re-assess the employ- 
ment possibilities available to high school graduates who do not intend to go on 
to college. 

C. Field Trips 

The counselors were randomly divided into three groups for the after- 
noon field trips. It was felt tiiat the smaller groups would stimulate more dis- 
cussion between the counselors and their hosts, and create a more informal 
atmosphere as they toured the industry. Each group then visited six of the 
fourteen industries. They learned about the ones they did not visit personally 
through group discussions. The companies visited were: Smith, Kline and 

French; Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania; Scott Paper Company; 
American Retailers Association; General Electric Company; Westinghouse; 
Sealtest; Philadelphia Transit Company; Chilton Company; KYW; Dupont 
de Nemours Company; Philco; Sun Oil Company; and Wyeth Laboratories. 

The field trips to fourteen industries in the Philadelphia area gave the 
counselors first hand knowledge of industry* s entry occupations for high school 
graduates. This augmented their practical knowledge of their professional 
role, whereas the lectures emphasized the theoretical and academic approaches 
to counseling. It gave them insight into industry's manpower needs, and also 
the specific personnel qualification, pay differentials, benefits, union-manage- 
ment agreements, opportunity for advancement, educational programs and appli- 
cation procedure of the various companies. This knowledge should enable them 
to guide their students towards industries which need unskilled employees or 
which provide on-the-job training for such personnel. Furthermore, having learned 
about industry’s needs, they could cite specific instances of the value of the 
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necessity of post high school vocational training when advising their graduates 
to obtain such experience. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the trips, was the informal liaison 
which developed between the counselors and employment personnel. By dis- 
cussing employment practices both groups gained a better understanding of the 
problems confronting the other. Counselors learned steps which they could 
advocate to their students to make the employment interview more meaningful. 
Employment personnel heard the counselors' suggestions on how to develop 
the latent potential of their less articulate employees from culturally deprived 
environments. Nevertheless, the initial reaction to the field trips, as shown 
in the evaluative data (Section 7A) varied. All suffered because of insufficient 
time for the HRP staff to orient business and industry to the unique needs of the 
counselor group. On the other hand, some industries which depend entirely upon 
highly skilled technical and scientifically trained employees, should not have 
been included. They have few or no entry positions for low-income, non-college 
bound youth who at best often graduate with educational deficiences. 

D. Unit Group Discussion s 

The counselors participated in unit group discussions in which they con- 
versed about the lectures they heard and field trips they took; articulated their 
professional attitudes; and developed projects to conduct during the 1965-*66 
academic year. At the conclusion of the Institute each group summarized their 
discussions and outlined their projects. There were ten areas on which they 
felt that counseling and guidance needs to change. 

The major areas discussed and the conclusions which resulted were: 



1) Counseling is a profession which tr\ ‘ ’ 




responsive to changes in society 
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Therefore, summer institutes, workshops, and field trips should be scheduled 
regularly to help counselors keep abreast with the rapid changes in society and 
the counseling profession. 



2) There are numerous inequities in our social system which could be alleviated 



with federal assistance. The counselors recommended that federal funds be al- 
located to establish work- study programs for economically deprived youth. 

They felt these programs would encourage communities and industries to train 
capable but less qualified personnel for advancement. 

3) The demands created by the complexity of modern society can only be met if 
today's child is trained for tomorrow's labor market. To assure that this is 
done, closer liaison must be established among the schools, industry and unions. 
Improved communication would make school administrators and counselors more 
responsive to fluctuations in the labor market. This, in turn, would increase the 
relevancy of the advice they give their students. 

4) Co-operation must also extend to the community and the home. Parents, 
community leaders and faculty must consciously seek to help one another prepare 
youth for satisfying careers which maximize their potential. 

5) Discrepancies exist in the quality of the vocational placement services within 
the school system. The school district's pupil personnel department has also 
failed to take the initiative to adequately meet students' needs. Additional psy- 
chiatric, psychological and counseling staff should be employed to assist school 
counselors in dealing with hard-core guidance and counseling problems. 

6) Present day high school curriculums do not meet many students' needs. They 
should be re-evaluated and the necessary changes implemented. 
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7) The urban school lacks the guidance facilities necessary to deal competently 
with the marginal student. The potential dropout has to be convinced that he 
should complete his education. 

8) Counselors occupy a unique position in the school. Their talents should 
be better utilized by giving them a greater role in school policy planning. 

9) Vocational guidance is an essential part of the school curriculum. Teachers, 
as well as counselors, must be trained to guide students. 

10) The student needs to be given a realistic appraisal of the working world. He 
should be made to realize the gap which exists between his training and industry^ 
demands, and be shown methods of alleviating it. The counselor must, also, 
instill a sense of responsibility in the student and make him cognizant of the 
fact that a successful employee* s education never ends. 

E. Data Gathering Procedures 

An expressed purpose of this Institute was "to improve the effectiveness 
of school counselors in their vocational work with youth from low- income back- 
grounds". It was recognized that not only would the horizons of the counselors 
be broadened by academic discussions, visits to industry, panel and unit group 
discussions, but also by learning from each other some of the problems of 
counseling youth from low- income backgrounds and some techniques for im- 
provement of the system within which counselors must operate. To accomplish 

this, six questionnaires were given to the participants during the course of the 

* 

Institute covering a wide range of the counselors* role and their attitudes toward 
their jobs. Some of the data thus obtained are presented and analyzed in Parts 7 
and 8 of this report. Condensed forms of four of these questionnaires may be 

found in the Appendix. 
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The first two questionnaire s, pertaining respectively to descriptive data of 
each counselor and to the school guidance program were duplicates of the ques- 
tionnaires used in Project Talent, Cooperative Research Project No. 635 
sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education. ^ The third questionnaire, "Job 
History and Job Involvement Inventory" was drawn from several sources, viz. , 
the questionnaire developed and used by Lodahl & Kejner in their study of job 
involvement of nurses and engineers, 17 the questionnaire used in the national 
study of psychiatric aides, and a questionnaire used inpa study of occupational 
mobility. ^ An evaluative form of the three week summer Institute was given 
the last day of the summer session which covered generally and in detail the 
various aspects of the Institute. Additional information was sought regarding 
what the counselors felt should be discussed in the Follow-up workshops. 

4 

The fifth and sixth forms attempted to measure the changes that had taken 
place in counselors attitudes toward their work and in the school situation since 
the beginning of the Institute. The fifth form was administered at the Follow-up 
workshop March 21, 1966 and the sixth form was mailed June 2, 1966. Informa- 
tion regarding projects developed and worked with during the school year was 
sought by means of a questionnaire mailed to the participants during the last 



Permission was kindly granted by Project Talent to reproduce and use 
these instruments. 

17. 

Lodahl, T.M. and M. Kejner, "The Definition and Measurement of Job In- 
volvement", Journal of Applied Psychology, 49:24-33, 1965 

18. " 1 — 

The Psychi atric Aide in State Mental Hospitals . U. S. Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, National Institute of Mental Health, Public Health Service 
Publication No. 1286, March 1964. 

19 ' Cahill, Edward E. , Occupationa l Mobility In A Tri- Racial Isolate . 

University of America, Washington, D. C. 1965. Appe ndix. 
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month of the school year. Except for this report on projects, all other ques- 
tionnaires were given anonymously. 

The data thus gathered will be analyzed in more detail as time permits. 
This report contains some of the more impressive results from the data. 



6. The Follow-up Workshops and Newsletter 
A. The Workshops 

The first workshop, November 22, 1965, stressed the promise of pro- 
posed counselor projects. It also emphasized guidance programs instituted for 
the culturally deprived in other urban communities. At the March 21, 1966, work- 
shop, new approaches for improving the competence of guidance personnel were 
discussed. Both programs were planned to enthuse the counselors and to recognize 
their professional attainments during the Institute. 

The morning session of the November workshop was devoted to a theo- 
retical approach to counseling and a discussion of projects counselors had under- 
taken. George E. Leonard, Professor of Education and Director of Guidance, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, addressed the group. He stressed 
the counselor's responsibility to make minority youth conscious of employment 
opportunities. To do this successfully, the counselor must: (1) try to involve 

the student in activities which would help him overcome his background; (2) make 
the student realize that he, not society, is responsible if he fails; (3) provide 
the counselor with persons who have succeeded despite the same handicaps the 
child has; and (4) increase the child's self respect by convincing him that some- 
body has faith in him. 
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To insure anonymity each counselor selected a number from a box and 
used this code number for all six questionnaires. 
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Mr. Ramon Scruggs, Public Relations Manager, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, was the luncheon speaker. He stressed that educational 
leaders must be aware of the opportunities industry provides for Negroes. He, 
like Professor Leonard, emphasized that the minority, low-income student 
should have the opportunity to meet successful minority group members to re- 
inforce his self-confidence in his chances for success. Positions are available 

if the individual has the encouragement, the initiative, and the capabilities to 
succeed. 

After lunch the counselors met with five employment interview teams from 
industry. They role played the initial employment interview with counselors 
first acting as job candidates and later as employment personnel. The industrial 
representatives then discussed with the counselors how high school youth might 
be better prepared for the initial employment interview. 

The final workshop permitted the counselors to review their accomplishments 
of the past year and discuss ideas and projects they hoped to develop in the future. 
After Dr. Howard E. Mitchell, Director of the Human Resources Program, re- 
ported some of the findings of the Institute data, a panel consisting of a guidance 
counselor, a classroom teacher, and a school principal discussed the topic, 

"New Eight on Counselor- Teacher Relationships". According to the guidance 
counselor, relationships between the counselor and the individual student must be 
strengthened, and both the teacher and the counselor must view the student as an 
individual. The teacher then pointed out that to achieve this, the counselor must 

make an effort to appreciate the special conditions of the teacher's relationship 
with a student in the classroom situation. The final panelist, a high school princi- 
pal, stressed that many facets of the counselor's task require that he be able to 
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communicate with the faculty, the administration, the parents and the com-' 
munity as well as with the student. The promise, as well as the problems, 
of such communication were revealed in the discussion which followed. 

Mr. Harvey T. Stephens, executive vice-president of Automatic Retailers 
of America, Inc. , was the luncheon speaker. His analysis of increasing man- 
power needs, particularly in the service industries related to health, educa- 
tion and welfare; was optimistic, and he appealed to the counselors to famili~r- 
ize themselves with these trends and requirements so that they might more 
realistically advise and challenge their students to prepare for a meaningful 
future after completion of high school. 

At the afternoon session of the Workshop, the counselors explored the ques- 
tion "Where Do We Go From Here? "• Among the points on which there was 
considerable consensus were the recommendations that: 

(1) Professional standards for counselors be 
clarified and formalized. 

(2) Projects to provide students with better 
career information continue to be developed 
in the schools. 

(3) Counselors explore and utilize any community 
resources which would enhance their under- 
standing of the social and economic environment 
of their students. 

(4) Counselors continue to seek and develop more 
effective methods and information for vocational 
advising. 

In conclusion, a representative from industry summarized the mutual commit- 




ment industry and counselors have to improve vocational guidance in the schools 
and pointed out some of the directions which this cooperation might take. 
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It is apparent that industry representatives and counselors have been 
enthusiastic about the Follow-Up Workshops* For the counselors, the 
Workshops provided a forum for exchanging ideas, an occasion for becoming 
acquainted with their colleagues, and an opportunity to assess some of the changes 
occurring in their profession. For industrial personnel, it had been an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with guidance counselors, and become aware of 
areas in which they can help the educational system train tomorrow's labor supply. 

i 

B. The Newslette r 

A newsletter. Focus- On- Progress , was published five times during the 
year to acquaint the counselors with new trends in guidance and counseling 
which would be of interest to urban school counselors serving low- income 
families. The objective was to increase their sense of professionalism by pro- 
viding them with an outlet in which to express their opinions of counseling and 
describe projects they had undertaken. Local, industrial employment practices, 
job expectations of minority youth, and recent publications in the field were 
also presented. The newsletter provided the Human Resources Program with 

an important contact with the counselors after the Institute and between work- 
shops. 

Although the actual editing and publishing of Focus-On- Progress were 
done by the HRP staff, counselors were actively engaged in collecting material, 
and deciding what should be published. Five counselors served on the eight man 
editorial board which reviewed the newsletter before each edition was published. 
The editorial meetings proved invaluable for another reason. By working with 
the counselors on the board, staff members became more perceptive to the needs and 

interests of all Institute participants. This made it easier for them to assist counse 
ERiC * ors w ^° as ^ e ^ * or advice 
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"Project Corner" and "Industry Line" were two regular features in the 
newsletter. "Project Corner" contained brief narratives about projects counselors 
had undertaken. They described the techniques and effectiveness of their under- 
takings , and pointed out pitfalls other counselors could avoid if they chose to ini- 
tiate a similar project. "Industry Line" the other feature, reviewed industry's 
educational reimbursement plans, personnel qualifications of employees, in- 
dustry's efforts to help guidance counselors orient students to employment pos- 
sibilities, and long range employment needs. 

A major portion of Focu s- On- Pr ogr e s s was devoted to reviews and ab- 
stracts of current books and articles related to counseling. We hoped these 
articles would stimulate the counselor's interest in professional literature and 
encourage them to explore unfamiliar facets of counseling. Several counselors 
commented that this aspect of the newsletter was invaluable. Their hectic 
schedules did not permit them to peruse professional literature regularly. The 
reviews and abstracts, however, enabled them to direct their interests to the 
most recent information in their field. 

The newsletter did not have a specific editorial policy, but after the first 
issue we realized the counselors wanted some editorial comment. Therefore, 
members of the HRP staff and a member of the Plans for Progress steering com- 
mittee wrote article*: questioning specific aspects of counseling and suggesting 
different methods by which the counselor could perform his professional duties 
more effectively. The importance of industry and educators working together 
to provide students with a realistic appraisal of employment opportunities and 
the necessity of developing the professionalism of counselors were emphasized 




in the editorials. 
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At first the counselors were reticent to submit articles. However, as 
the year progressed, many of them sent in articles or information for Focus- 
On- Progress. Others found that their school obligations were too great to 
permit them to write even a short note saying what they were doing. Despite 
this handicap, one- third of the material used in the final newsletter was written 
by counselors. Thirteen counselors submitted at least one article or project 
description included in the newsletter. Five of the counselors had two or more 
articles published. Furthermore, as each issue went to press, we found that 
the counselors were responsible for more information and took a more active 
interest in the newsletter. 

The newsletter served a dual purpose. It enabled Human Resources 
Program to maintain contact with the counselors and helped alleviate the counse- 
lors* ignorance of aspects of their field. This was extremely important, since the 
evaluative data showed that only one-half of the Institute* s participants subscribed to 
professional literature or belonged to a professional organization in their field. 

7. The Results 

The Evaluation of Institute by Counselors 

(1) Reaction to components of Institute 

At the end of the three week session the participants were asked to 
evaluate each of the major areas generally (cf. Table 2) and to evaluate specifi- 
cally the individual lectures and panel discussions (Tables 3a and 3b). The pur- 
poses of the evaluation were to encourage the participants to: 

a) review the work of the Institute over the three- week period: 

b) offer a comparative basis of the relative value of the various 

parts of the Institute for members of the staff, industrial 
representatives and other interested persons: and 

o 
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c) provide a basin for the development and/or continuation of 
similar institutes in the future. 

The results of this evaluation demonstrate clearly a preference for 
academic discussion of the problems confronting youth from low-income back- 
grounds. The broader and broadening knowledge presented by the lecturers 
with academic backgrounds was rated highest in both the general evaluations 
(Table 2) and the specific evaluations (Tables 3a and 3b). At the other end of 

the evaluative scale, the contact with fellow counselors, both informally and in 

* 

the unit group discussions, was considered least worthwhile. Perhaps this is 
due in part to the competitive struggle within the system in which it becomes 
difficult to "learn" from one^ peers, if one feels that he is doing or can do a 
•better job than his peers. That it is far more difficult to take criticismfrom 
those closest to the situation was made clear, too, by the evaluation the counse- 
lors gave to the panel discussion with high school students, and to those panels 
in which the counselors were participants. The students, all college -bound, 
were asked to give frank presentations of their impression of the high school 
counselor as they had experienced them. During the discussion that ensued it 
became quite evident that the participating counselors questioned the image of 
themselves portrayed by the students. This feeling was reinforced in the evalua- 
tions, for that particular discussion was rated the least worthwhile of all the items, 
placing twenty- fourth in the scale. The four other lowest evaluations were given to: 

a) The second panel discussion on counseling students in 
vocational choice (23d), in which the panelists were 
guidance counselors. 

b) The field trips (22d) which were time consuming and 
in which the immediate practicality was not always 
readily perceived. 
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c) The unit group discussions (21st), in which the 
counselors were supposed to exchange their ex- 
periences and knowledge to formulate workable 
projects for the coming year* 

u 

d) The panel discussions led by other counselors 
participating in the Institute (2pth). * 

It should be noted that even though these items were rated lowest on the scale 
by the counselors they cannot be completely discounted for their learning value, 

albeit a negative one* It might very well prove, for example, that the reaction 

* 

encountered in facing the panel of high school students will make individual 
counselors more conscious of their professional image and needed changes, 
than an esoteric discussion made by an academician on the role of the guidance 
counselor as perceived by their students. 21 

Table 2 

Frequency Distribution 
of Ratings for Major Categories 
of Counselor Institute 



Frequency of Responses to 
Rank Order Evaluations 



Raw Scores* 


Category 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


58 


Lectures and discussions that 
followed 


41 


7 


1 


« — 


■* 


117 


Panel Discussions 


7 


27 


8 


3 


4 


176 


Industrial Trips 


1 


9 


14 


10 


15 


182 


Informal Contact with Fellow 
Counselors 


1 


6 


12 


17 


13 


187 


Unit Group Discussions 


1 


3 


14 


18 


13 



♦Raw Scores computed by multiplying the frequency of the rank order evaluation by 
the weighted score (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) and summing these products for each category* with 
1 representing highest rank and 5 the lowest rank. 



21 . 

*It is interesting to note that the lowest rating of activities at the Western Reserve 
University Counselor Workshop was also the interviews with youth. See Anne S. 
Pruitt, Editor, 1965 Workshop on Employment Problems of Negro High Scho ol 
Graduates, Parti: Proceedings, (Cleveland; We stern Reserve University, Depart- 
ment of Education), mimeograph, p. 12. See also Daniel Solomon and Larry 
Rosenberg, "Teacher- Student Feedback and Classroom Social Structure", The 
Journal of Social Psychology, 62, pp. 197-210, 1964. 
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Tibbie 3a 

Frequency Distribution of 
Evaluation* of Specific Item* 
_ In Counselor Institute 
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Item (R ating Scoref 

TTbe general purpose of such an 
Institute is 

The study and discussion of com- 
munication with youth through the 
use of films was 

The discussion of demographic 
data pertinent to low- income and 
minority populations was 

In light of your job responsibilities, 
this Institute has been 

The discussions of changing eco- 
nomic conditions and conditions 
for employment of youth were 

The discussion of the role of the 
counselor in a changing society was 

The discussion of implications for 
vocational counseling based on 
Residential- Educational Vocational 
Project was 

The presentation of innovations in 
Vocational Education was 

The discussion of the cultural 
patterns of the blue- collar 
worker and his world was 

In producing new insights and ideas 
for counselors, this program was 

The knowledge of low- income 
youth, their conceptual and be- 
havioral patterns, has been 

The discussion pertaining to the develop- 
ment and use of occupational information 
guides for the specialty oriented student was 



23 



20 



Most 

Worth- 

while 


. --Valuable 


[ Of 

Limited 
Value 


Irrjle- 
L vant 


Gross, 

1 Score* 


(*) 


| (2) 


L (3) 


r w 




41 


6 


1 


0 


56 


34 


10 


4 


0 


66 


33 


14 


2 


0 


67 


33 


14 


2 


0 


67 


31 


15 


3 


0 


70 


25 


S 20 


3 


0 


74 



81 



20 



24 



81 



♦Gross Score was determined by multiplying rating score by frequency of the scores and 
summing these products for each item. 
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Table 3b 

Frequency Distribution of 
Evaluation* of Specific Item* 
In Counselor Institute 





Most 

Worth- 

while 


.... 

Valuable 


— bi 

Limited 

Value 


Irrele- 

vant 


Gross 

Scored 


Item (Hating Score) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 




The panel discussions with representatives 
from industry were 


22 


20 


7 


0 


83 


The evaluation of existing programs for 
manpower development and retraining was 


22 


19 


8 


0 


84 


The discussion of the role of the counse- 
lor in preparing youth for job advance- 
ment was 


16 


28 


4 


0 


84 


The panel discussion of prevocational 
training opportunities was 


18 


22 


8 


0 


86 


The first panel presentation of counseling 
students in vocational choice was 


16 


25 


7 


0 


87 


The panel discussion on the preparation of 
low- income youth for their initial job 
experience was 


16 


23 


9 


0 


93 


The discussion of ways of improving liaison 
between industrial and school personnel 
proved to be 


9 


33 


5 


1 


94 


The panel discussions with other 
counselors were 


14 


27 


8 


0 


95 


The unit group discussions were 


12 


24 


13 


0 


99 


The field trips generally were 


7 


27 


14 


1 


103 


The second panel discussion of counseling 
students in vocational choice was 


9 . 


23 


15 

J 


1 


104 


The discussion with recent high school 
students was 


7 


i; 

19 


19 


4 


118 



♦Gross Score was determined by multiplying rating score by frequency of the scores and summing 
these products for each item. 

S 
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2, Industrial Trips 



The trips to industry taken by the participants were a vital part of the Institute. 
They generally proved to be quite helpful in broadening counselors* knowledge 
both with regard to the total operations of particular industries and to the type 
of training and background necessary for specific jobs. The counselors were 
asked to evaluate the individual trips on the basis of comprehensiveness 9 in- 
formation made available, and the applicability of this information to their 
situation as counselors. The results of this evaluation for each trip are re- 
ported in Table 4. 

It should be carefully noted that these evaluations include a bias on the part 
of many counselors regarding the present availability of jobs to non-college 
bound youth from low- income backgrounds; thus when the columns "Interesting, 
but not Helpful, " or "Useless" were checked, it was often expressed because of 
the comparative lack of jobs available. This bias was observed frequently 
on the bus returning from the trips through the comments made by the counselors 
to each other and to members of the staff who made the trip with the partici- 
pants. That the counselors learned considerably from the industrial trips, 
however, is incontestable, ^ judging from the comments made at the end of the 
evaluations. 

The following specific comments on the industrial trips, are representative 

of the overall evaluations given by the counselors; 

"The trips impressed me with the limited entry job opportunities 
in most of the firms, for the high school dropout or the marginal 
high school graduate. . .they showed few opportunities for the 
placement of youth with which the Institute was concerned. " 

2 T 

See the section on "The Most Important Things Learned in the Counselor Institute 
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•'There should be less emphasis on technical aspects and more 
opportunity to hear from the personnel involved. " 

"For future institutes, visit retail businesses, hospitals, or 
other institutions where our students may find work. " 

"Some of the industries visited treated us like ordinary plant 
tourists and gave us the ’pitch 1 used with all visitors to pro- 
mote the sale of their products. " 

". . .it was apparent the success and usefulness of the trip 
depended on the preparation and attitudes of company repre- 
sentatives. " 

"I shall now be able to relate the needs of industry to my stu- 
dents. . .using information gained as resource material and 
possible sources of job placement. " 

"One fact was paramount. . . industry wants only well- quali- 
fied people. They merely pay 'lip service' to helping unquali- 
fied persons. " 

"The trips were frustrating to me because I felt that there 
isn'tmuch that industry can offer to most of our youngsters. " 

". . .would like to know more of employment opportunities 
for female youth ('not the cream of the crop') with average 
general schooling and ability. " 

"The trips were excellent for seeing actual job situations and 
very valuable for learning from personnel people what the 
current situation is in industry and in employment. " 

"Our hosts on the trips paid too much attention to the job , and 
not enough to the worker . . • they were eager to display the 
business functions, but our attention was on the person they hire. " 

"The trips were interesting. . .however, the hiring patterns 
of some were such that there is little use we will be able to 
make of the information gained. " 

"The trips were valuable for me in making me recognize more 
heavily the importance of a high school diploma. . . On the 
other hand, I was disappointed; I thought the trips would supply 
me with places of employment for my 'underprivileged' counse- 
lees - dropouts, and low achievement high school graduates. " 




"One of the most significant facts I learned from the trips was 
the opportunity companies provide for additional education, 
training and advancement within the company. " 
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Table 4 



Frequency Distribution of 
Responses to Trip Evaluations 



Compre- 

hensive 



Most 

Informative 



Limited 

Information 



Interesting 
But Not 
Helpful 



Useless 



1 Total 
Number 
Who Made 
Trip 



Company 

A 

B 



E 



G 

H 



K 



M 



N 



N 

TT 



8 



T3" 

56 

43 

26 

25 

24 

TT 

14 

TT 

8 



N 



6 



20 



21 

Tz 



15 



10 



TZTT 

38 

38 

IT 

56 

52 

66 

*19 

TT 

TT 

TT 

14 

TT 



12 



N 

“IT 



11 



13 



13 



17 

To 



31 

42 

29 

33 

36 



N 

“I 



% 



25 

22 " 

TT 

TT 

17 



41 



N 



0 



0 



% 



14 



22 



12 



N 
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16 

IT 

IT 

TT 

17 
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COUNSELORS OBSERVE RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE ON THE JOB 



"I profited most from the trips where management had given 
considerable attention to our trip and gave us a realistic 
picture of their requirements and how youth can and must 
prepare themselves for available jobs. " 

"Industrial concerns did not address themselves to the prob- 
lems of employment of disadvantaged youth. Some were openly 
scornful of the •dropout* and all that connotes. In industry 
after industry, we were told that they are only after the best. " 

3. The Most Important T hings Learned in the Counselor Institute 

The participants were also asked to list the three most important things 

learned from the Institute. There were enough recurrent responses to show 

»• * 

in a general way, at least, the ideas that were most meaningful. These re- 
sponses were classified into six general categories. The total number of re- 
sponses (178) exceeds the expected number of 150 because some of the re- 
spondents listed more than the requested "three most important things learned". 

Of greatest importance was the Need for Changes within the Formal Educa- 
tional Structure. There were forty- six responses that fit into this category. 
These included the need to: 

No. of 
Responses 

12 a) motivate students to make more choices for themselves in 
curriculum and career planning - choices which are based 
on the knowledge which counselors and teachers should make 
available to them; 

b) change the wide disparity that exists between the schools* 
preparation of youth and industry* s needs and requirements; 



9 
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I 



No. of 
Responses 



8 c) recognize the questionable value and obsolescence of specific 
training for a given occupation at the high school level: 



d) revise the curriculum: 



\ 



3 e) increase the basic skills in reading, writing and computation; 

3 f) modify student attitudes toward employment conditions, 
particularly in the area of "Service" occupations; 

3 g) teach the child "to learn" to develop patterns of flexibility 
for periodic "retraining". 



3 h) explore the possibilities of group guidance 

1 i) examine periodically and change the structure of the school 
system when needed. 

The Need for Communication at All Levels both Within and Outside of the School 
System was mentioned frequently. Thirty-four of the participants noted the dearth 
of communication between counselors and one or more of the following: 

No. of 
Responses 

9 a) industry and employers in the local community; 

8 b) governmental agencies, such as P. S. E. S. and U. S. E. S. ; 

6 c) non-college bound students; 

4 d) administration offices of the Board of Education: 

3 e) parents, especially of non- college bound students; 



2 f) other teachers in the school: 

i 

2 g) professional communications people, and radio and TV personnel. 
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Contact with Persons from the Industrial Community developed positive insights 

judging from the thirty- one responses pertinent to industry. The counselors cited 
the following items of importance: 

No. of 
Respo nses 

10 a) the need for broad training opportunities and the existence of 
many opportunities heretofore untapped; 

8 b) greater understanding of business and industrial operations, 
particularly of their personnel procedures; 

4 c) the high demands and standards of industry even for the 
simplest tasks; 

4 d) the effect of automation on making obsolete specific job 
skills and training; 

2 e) the unrealistic demands industry makes on culturally de- 
prived children; 

2 f) the comparatively few jobs open annually for high school 
graduates; 

1 g) the power of industry - the control it has of the country - 
and its present receptiveness to hiring the underpriviledged. 

Almost half of the counselors stated their knowledge of opportunities available 
for youth from low-income families was broadened as a result of the Institute. 
Eleven stated that the awareness of industry's concern for and interest in dis- 
advantaged youth was particularly heartening, and fourteen stated that their 
knowledge of opportunities available for youth from marginal and minority 
families was greatly increased. 

er|c 
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Twenty-three responses were given Regarding the Importance of the Counse- 
lors* Role: 

No. of 
Responses 

8 a) the complexity of vocational choice for non- college bound 
students and the inadequacy of the counselor's knowledge 
in this area; 

4 b) a better understanding of the counselor's role in general; 

3 c) the value of school attendance and in-service institute 
training programs for counselors; 

3 d) the opportunity to gain information and be in contact with 
other counselors; 

2 e) the amount of current information heretofore untapped 
about the employment market; 

2 f) the awareness of counselors' own needs and problems; 

1 g) the need for counselors to broaden their philosophy. 

Finally, on a broader scale, a general knowledge of developments within our 
society was considered of importance. Twelve stated that the knowledge of the 
problems and patterns of life of youth from low- income families was greatly in- 
creased and led to a better understanding, and seven stated that they had de- 
veloped a more comprehensive knowledge of our total society and how it affects 
opportunities for all youth regardless of socio-economic background. 
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4. Least Important Aspect of the Institut e 

To the question, "What did you consider to be the least important aspect of 
the Institute?", the responses ranged from flattering replies, e.g. , "All parts 
were equally important and I couldn't say anything was least important"., to 
rather pointed remarks, such as, "Too much time was spent on talking in the 

most general terms while neglecting the practical problems we have to cope 
with". 

Individual speakers were criticized for "speaking down" to the group or for 
poor presentation of materials, but the greatest criticisms were leveled at the 
"Unit Group Discussions" and the "Industrial Trips". 

The Group Discussions were considered by some to be "too large for prac- 
tical benefit leading to too many private conversations"; "lacking in dynamic 
leadership"; "too stereotyped and predictable"; "too many pet peeves and in- 
dividual problems aired"; "a failure because they didn't stick to the point"; 
and "a waste of time because of a lack of consensus on concrete proposals. " 
Some of the criticisms of the industrial trips have already been mentioned. 
Nevertheless, twenty-two considered the trips of least importance to the In- 
stitute, often for extraneous reasons. The most frequent criticism was that 
the industries visited did not provide sufficient opportunities for dropouts, 
marginal students and underachievers. Other complaints pertained to the lack 

of "practical value", "too much emphasis on job done, rather than on worker 

» 

doing it" 5 "the repetitiveness of the factory system", and "the lack of communi- 
cations with workers. " Less important criticisms included "the amount of 
walking ', "the distance traveled to and from the industries", and "the time 
that it took. " One counselor considered the trips least important for the simple 
reason that her "feet hurt too much after the trips. " 
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Even with these criticisms there is no overwhelming evidence that any part 
of the Institute was of no value or should be dropped. Since the criticisms were 
offered in a cooperative spirit, they certainly can be helpful in improving future 
Institutes. 

B. Study of Counselors Role, Program and Facilities 
(i) Pr of e s sionali zation 

Vocational guidance and counseling are considered areas of pro- 
fessional specialization within the school system. Even within this area of 
specialization there are varying degrees of professionalization. For purposes 
of this study professional commitment was measured partially by membership 
in professional organizations, professional journals read and attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings. These data are presented in Tables 5, 6 and 7 respectively. 



Table 5 

Number of Counselors Reporting Membership 

in 

Professional Organizations 



APGA-ASCA Type 8 

APGA-NVGA Type 4 

Philadelphia Teachers Association 1 

New Jersey Counselors Association 2 

Pennsylvania Counselors Association 3 

Two Associations 6 

Three or more Associations 2 

No Membership 24 
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Table 6 



Reported Number and Regularity of Counselors 
Reading Various Professional Journals 





Personnel and 
Guidance Journ. 


Nat'l Voc'l 
Guidance Qtly. 


School 

Counselor 


Journal of 
Assoc. Deans 
and Counselors 


NEA 

Journal 


Read Regularly 


16 


6 


U 


3 


T T~ 


Occasionally 


18 


15 


19 


4 


18 


Rarely 


8 


9 


6 


3 


4 


Do not read 


8 


21 


12 


40 


11 



Table 7 



Counselor Reports of Annual 



Attendance at Professional Meetings 



Meetings 


Number 

Attending 


National Meetings 




Regional 


1 


State 


1 


City 


27 


National & City 


3 


National, City, State 


1 


Regional, City, State 


3 


State and City 


3 


Other 


5 


No 


6 
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There were no statistically significant differences by sex in either of these 
three areas of professionalization. In order to provide a more meaningful inter- 
pretation of the data, categories were then established to control for the variables 
of age, education and counseling experience. The categories are as follows: 
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Category I 



Category II 



Counselors were 50 years of age or more, 
holding the Master 1 s degree plus credit to- 
ward the doctorate, and have had more than 
5 years counseling experience. The total 
number in this category is 11. 

This group includes counselors whose age is 
50 years or more, but whose formal education 
is at the Master* s level or less. Number in 
this category is 10. 



Category III - Those whose age is less than 50 years, who 

hold the Master* s degree, plus credit toward 
* the Doctorate, and have had five or more 
years experience in counseling are included 
in this group. The number in this category is 12. 



Category IV - The remaining counselors whose age is less 

than 50 years and whose formal education is 
less than the Master*s level make up this group. 
The number in this category is 17. 



Using this categorical breakdown, t;he data on professionalization wore then 



analyzed in more detail. 

A weighted scale to determine possible categorical differences of degree of 
professional involvement was devised in the following way: 



Weighted Score Description of Degree of Professional Involvement 



4 



3 



! 



2 




Counselor is a member of one or more professional 
organizations and attends city, state, and/or national 
meetings. 

Membership is held in at least one society or attends 
state, regional or national meetings, but not both. 

No membership in professional organizations but does 
attend city meetings of counselors. 
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Weighted Score Description of Degree of Professional Involvement 

1 Counselor does not hold membership in professional 

organizations and has not attended professional meetings 
in the past year. 

Using these criteria, the mean scores for each category were then determined. 
These differences are presented in Table 8. 



Table 8 

Mean Scores of Professionalization by Categories of Age, 
Education, and Counseling Exp erience 



Category 


Mean Score (*) 


I 


1.92 


II 


2.30 


III 


2.00 


IV 


1.24 


(*) A mean score of two would indicate the average person 
in this category at least attends city meetings, but does 
not hold membership in professional organizations. 



By means of analysis of variance tests, the younger, less well-educated 
group was the only significantly different group. The second lowest score was 
that in Category I, the oldest and highest educated group. 

An analysis of professional reading patterns using the same categorical break- 
down yields somewhat different results. As previously shown in Table 6, the 
most frequently read professional journals are the National Education Association 
Journal and the Personnel and Guidance Journal. Journals other than those 
specified in Table 6 were read, but were mentioned so infrequently that they are * 

not included. By weighting the responses ("Read regularly" equals four; 

\ 
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'•Read occasionally" equals two; "Read rarely" equals one; and "Do not read" 
equals zero), a mean score for each category was determined. 

Table 9 



Mean Professional Reading Scores by Category of Age, 
Education, and Counseling Experience 



Category 


Weighted Mean Score 


I 


2. 16 


II 


2.00 


III 


2. 15 


IV 


2.48 



Thus Category IV, the group that scored lowest on the previous index of 
professionalization, ranks highest in professional reading patterns; Category II, 
which scored highest on the other index of professionalization, has the lowest 
rating on the professional reading table. 

One interpretation of this differentiation is that the younger group places 
greater emphasis on reading to know its job better, while the older group em- 
phasized learning through personal and professional contacts. 

In the questionnaire given at the Second Follow-Up Workshop, March 21, 1966, 

the following inquiries regarding changes in professional attitudes and behavior 
were made: 

a) membership in professional organizations; 

b) desire to attend professional meetings; 

c) professional reading patterns: 

d) time spent on professional work 

* 
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Thirty- nine of the participants had returned the questionnaire at the time 

of writing this report. Of this group thirteen had changed their status as mem- 

* 

bers of professional organizations since the beginning of the Institute, accounting 
for thirty-nine new memberships in professional groups. 33 

A breakdown of the other changes in professional attitude that have taken 
place is presented in Table 10. Unfortunately, there is no way of measuring the 
exact degree of such changes other than the impressions that counselors have 
of f.iem selves. 



Table 10 

f 

Reported Changes In Professional Functions ( 

\ 

* » 



Degree of Change 





Increased 

greatly 


Increased 

slightly 


No change 


Decreased 

slightly 


Desire to attend pro- 










fessional meetings 


12 


19 


7 


1 


Professional Reading 


3 


25 


8 


3 


Time spent in 










Professional work 


15 


16 


7 


1 



The participants at the March 21st Workshop were also asked to recommend 



noteworthy books and journal articles they had read during the past year. Most of L 

jsj 

these are included in the bibliography at the end of this report. Only nineteen journal j 

ir 

K 

articles were specifically recommended, but twenty- nine of the respondents sug- i 



gested a total of fifty- seven books they considered timely and pertinent. It should 
also be pointed outthatmany of these books were read as a resultof the reviews 
and suggestions in the Focus- On- Pr og r e s s newsletter. 

23 . 1 

One person had joined six associations and two others joined four each. 
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If reported changes in professional attitude and functions are indicative of 
the success of the Counselor Institute, we can say it has produced significant 
results. Additionally, the opportunities produced by the Institute and Follow-up 
Workshops have made the counselors much more community- oriented. The final 
questionnaire asked the question: M What do you consider to have been the most 
important experience you had while attending the Counselor Institute? " Interestingly, 
there is almost a complete reversal of the order established by the evaluative 
questionnaire given at the end of the Institute. 24 



Table 11 



The Most Important Experience of the Counselor Institute 

and 



Number (**) 
mentioning 


Experience 


18 


Contact with business and industry 


14 


Sharing ideas with other counselors and group 
discussions 


7 


Lectures by specialists in various fields 


3 


Personal contacts with other participants and 
Counselor Institute staff 


3 


Exposure to field of job opportunities 


3 


Learning about needs of culturally deprived 


3 


Total experience of the Institute and Workshops 


2 


Follow-up Workshops and Newsletters 


2 


Learning of role of other agencies in regard to job 
training and opportunities. 


1 - 

l -tr^=======± 


Opportunity to learn how to establish such Institutes 



**The total number mentioned here is larger than the number who filled out the 

® questionnaire because some valued two experiences as equally important to them. 
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A good part of this reversal may be attributed to the change in vision produced 
by the Counselor Institute. Thus the lecturers and specialists opened the eyes 
of the counselors to the needs of the culturally deprived and possible ways in 
which they could be satisfied; and then when they returned to the schools the 
contacts which they had made with industries during the summer fulfilled the 
practical needs in their immediate contact with the students. 

Moreover, the opportunity for open discussion with other counselors es- 
tablished during the Institute probably contributed to more open discussion of 
common problems with other counselors throughout the school year, to say 

nothing of the cooperative experiences in the various projects initiated by the 
Counselors. 

(2) Job Involvement and Job Satisfaction 

Schools in low income neighborhoods are frequently charged with not 

properly fulfilling their educational function because of: (1) the middle class 

bias of the professional staff; (2) the staff is often more anxious to leave the 

school site than the students, and (3) the staff does not really care for the 

25 

non- college bound student. In an attempt to measure the degree of com- 
mitment to their work, a slightly modified version of the Lodahl and Kejner 
job involvement inventory schedule Was administered to the counselors. 



25. 

A number of books and essays have made statements to this effect, e.g. , 
James B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961); John 
Holt » How Children Fail (New York: Dell Publishing Co. , Inc. , 1964); A. Harry 
Passow, ed. , Education in Depressed Areas (New York: Teachers College Press 
Columbia University, 1963), see especially the articles by Kenneth B. Clark, 
"Educational Stimulation of Racially Disadvantaged Children"; Martin Deutsch, 
"The Disadvantaged Child and the Learning Process"; Miriam L. Goldberg, 
"Factors Affecting Educational Attainment in Depressed Urban Areas"; and 

Richard A. Cloward and James A. Jones, "Social Class: Educational Attitudes 

and Participation". 
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Tables 12a and 12b present the frequency distribution of responses to the 
specific items in this inventory. 

Responses to items 3, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, and 15 indicate a relatively 

high degree of job involvement and commitment. However, the responses to 

items 4, 5, 9, 10, and 11 show a relatively low degree of commitment 
26 



on 



this scale. 



Table 12 

Frequency Responses to Job Involvement Items 



1. You can measure a per son pretty 
well by how good a job he does. 



2. The major satisfaction in my life 
comes from my job. 



3. The most important things that 
happen to me involve my work. 



4. I am really a perfectionist about 

my work. 



5. Hive, eat and breathe my job. 



6. Ihave other activities more 
important than my work. 



7. I would probably keep working even 
if I did not need the money. 



8. To me, my work is only a small part 
of who I am. 



*9. I am very much involved personally 
in my work. 



10. I used to be more ambitious about 
my work than I am now. 



26. 



Strongly 

Agree 


Agree Di 


sagree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


(4) 


(33) 


(13) 


<--) 


(4) 


(26) 


(19) 


(i) 


(15) 


(32) 


(3) 


(--) 


(-) 


(22) 


(27) 


(i) 


(-) 


(5) 


(32) 


(13) 


(3) 


(16) 


(30) 


(1) 


(9) 


(34) 


(6) 


(1) 


(3) 


(14) 


(32) 


(1) 


(3) 


(13) 


(33) 


(1) 


(7) 


(32) 


(11) 


(") 


point out that some of the items on this 
guidance counselors, e. g. , item 9 asks 



— vw*.w**«m* *** wuir, wui counselors a 

not to become personally involved in individual cases, 




Table 12 (Con't) 







Strongly 

Agree 


Agree 


Strongly 
Disagree Disagree 


11. 


Most things in life are more 
important than work. 


(4) 


(39) 


(7) 




(-) 


12. 


I used to care more about my work, 
but now other things are more 
important to me. 


(1) 


(2) 


(44) 




(4) 




U sually 


Occasionally Rarely 


Never 


13. 


I will stay overtime to finish a 
job, even if I am not paid for it. 


(44) 


(4) 




(2) 


(--) 


14. 


I show up for work a little early 
to get things ready 


(31) 


(14) 




(5) 


(--) 


15. 


For me, mornings at work really 
fly by. 


(44) 


(6) 




(--) 


(-) 


16. 


I lie awake at night thinking ahead 
to the next day's work. 


(1) 


(27) 




(17) 


(5) 


17. 


Ifeel depressed when I fail at 
something connected with my job. 


(7) 


(28) 




(14) 


(1) 


18. 


Quite often I feel like staying home 
from work instead of coming in. 


(2) 


(29) 




(19) 


(~) 


19. 


I avoid taking on extra dutie s and 
responsibilities in my work. 


(2) 


(10) 




(23) 


(15) 


20. 


I would like to kick myself for the 
mistakes I make in my work. 


(5) 


(22) 




(17) 


(6) 



Using the previously mentioned categories controlling for age, education 
and length of counseling experience, statistical tests of significant differences 
were computed. Oply two items, numbers one and ten, proved to be significantly 
different in the categorical responses. Persons in both of the older age categorie 
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agreed with these two items far more frequently than the counselors in the 
younger age categories. Perhaps the knowledge and experience of age function- 
ally mellows ambition. On the other hand, the loss of ambition might also be 
a function of the system within which counselors operate which discourages them 
from doing more. 

Asa group, the participants felt that most counselors are generally satisfied 

with their jobs, and that they get along well with administrators, teachers and 
students fairly well. 



Table 13 

Frequency of Responses to Question: 

How Well Satisfied Are Counselors With Their Jobs? 



Very satisfied 3 

Fairly satisfied 34 

Fairly dissatisfied 12 

Very dissatisfied 1 



Table 14 



Frequency Distribution of Responses to Questions 

of 

How Well Counselors Relate to Others in the Schoo l 



With Administrators 


Very Well 
15 


Fairly Well 
27 


Fairly Poorly 
8 


Very Poorly 


With Other Teachers 


4 


33 


12 


1 


With students 


9 


31 


10 


mm 



That counselors relate better to administrators than to teachers and students 



is probably a result of the semi- administrative role which counselors play in the 
school system. Additionally a large percentage of school administrators have 
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themselves been school counselors first. Indeed the counselors believe that 
most counselors will remain with their job until retirement (forty- five, of the 
fifty respondents answered this), and that the chief reason counselors leave 
their jobs is because of "promotions within the educational system" (Table 15). 

Table 15 



Reasons Why Counselors Leave Their Jobs 



Reason given 


No. of responses 


Promotions within the educational system 


30 


Poor working conditions 


9 


Poor personal relationships 


6 


Personal reasons 


2 


More money elsewhere 


2 


No answer given 


1 



Whether or not the counselors relate as well to the students particularly non- 
college bound students as they think is difficult to assess. Although the counse- 
lors rated themselves "fairly well" in this respect, the exchange between the 
students and counselors during one session of the Institute showed that there 
might very well be a discrepancy between the counselors' image of the counselor 
and the students' image of the counselor. This should be a matter for further 
investigation. 

(3) Information on Counseling Program and Facilities 

The estimates of the pupil- counselor ratio given by the counselors range 
from a low of 258 students per counselor in one school to a high of 611 students 
per counselor. The school with the lowest ratio is not in the Philadelphia public 



school system. The reported mean for all schools is more than 500 pupils per 
counselor. 

An evaluation by the counselors of the adequacy of facilities for counseling 
and guidance purposes is presented in Table 16. The three items judged most 

inadequate are clerical assistance, testing space and budget for guidance serv- 

* 

ices. 

Table 16 



Evaluation of Adequacy of Guidance and Counseling Facilities 



Unavailable 


Minimal or 
Inadequate 


Adequate for 
Present Needs 


Fully Meets 
Present Needs 


No 

Response 


Private Room for 


_N 


JL 


N 


N 


Jl 


Counseling 


5 


10 


25 


10 


— 


Testing Space 


12 


24 


7 

IX 


3 


4 


File of available 
Tests 


11 


12 


20 


5 


i 

2 


Space for Guidance 
Services 


2 


18 


22 


5 


3 


Budget for Guidance 
Services 


5 


25 


12 


4 


4 


Appropriate File for 


Confidential Records 


- 


9 


25 


16 


— 


Clerical A s si stance 


17 


22 


6 


3 


2 



Although thirty-nine (78%) counselors rated clerical assistance "unavailable " 



or "inadequate", in response to the question regarding functional use of time in 
counseling, thirty- seven stated that they spent 10% or less of their time doing 
clerical work, and forty- one used 10% or less of their time in writing reports. 
(Table 17). 
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Table 17 



Functional Use of Time in Counseling 



% of 
Time 


ICounseling 

Individual 

Students 


Work 

with 

Parents 


Group 

Counseling 


Te sting 


Discussion 

with 

Teachers 


W riting 
Reports 


9 

Clerical 


0 


3 


5 


21 


19 


5 


8 


15 


l-XO 


2 


27 


25 


29 


39 


33 


22 


11-20 


3 


12 


2 


2 


5 


7 


8 


21-30 


6 


2 


1 


- 


1 


2 


3 


31-40 


* 

7 


2 


1 


- 


• 

0 


t 


2 


41-50 


13 


1 


- 


mm 


- 


_ 




51-60 


6 


0 


- 


- 


- 






61-70 


4 


1 


- 


- 


— 


— . 




71-80 


3 


0 


- 


- 


_ 






81-90 


1 


0 


- 


- 


— 






91-100 


2 


0 


0 


- 


0 


- 


0 



It is also interesting to note that despite the high pupil- counselor ratio in the 
schools, forty- six of the counselors spent ten per cent or less of their time in 
group counseling. This failure to utilize group counseling techniques is probably 
a function of only having been formally trained in individual counseling techniques. 
Table 18 gives a general breakdown of guidance counseling and other related 



courses of the participants. Note how much emphasis seems to have been placed 
on "individual counseling" and "analysis of the individual, » and how little empha 



sis 



on "practicum" and "occupational information. " 
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Considering the kind of formal educational courses the counselors have 
taken and the fact that they do comparatively little professional reading we , 
can expect that the methods employed in counseling and guidance are still the 
methods which they probably learned in undergraduate and graduate courses. 

One can only speculate as to the effectiveness of these m^rthods on groups coming 
from a different ethnic background and faced with differing social needs created 
by the age of technology and a rapidly changing society. Probably in recogni- 
tion of this deficiency the counselors overwhelmingly (48 of 50 respondents) 

» 

supported Institutes of this type not only for counselors who have to work pri- 
marily with youths from low-income backgrounds* but also for other counse- 
lors that they may understand more fully the problems which must be faced in 

4V. 

y 

the inner-city school system. 

It is interesting to note* too, that in response to the question what needs to 
be done to attract more and better people into counseling, the two most im- 
portant items mentioned were to develop a better understanding of the counse- 
lor role and to improve their professional training (Table 19). 

Table 19 



Sugge stions to Attract More and Better Per sons Into Guidance Counseling 



■■ l — 1 c — — — e> 


Number stating 


Suggestion 


14 

13 

11 

4 

4 

3 

1 


Develop a better understanding of the counselor role 

Improve professional training 

Improve salary and professional status 

Improve working conditions 

Use better methods of recruiting 

Decrease the work load of. counselors 

No answer given 
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At the Follow-up Workshop of March 21st, 1966, the counselors were asked 
to record the degree of significant changes in areas pertinent to counseling 
during the school year 1965 66. Since neither the counselors from Camden 
• nor Chester were present for this session, practically all of the changes re- 
corded in Table 20 are for the Philadelphia public school system. 



Table 20 



Significant Changes in Areas Pertaining to Counseling, 1965-*66 



A rea of change 


Increased 

greatly 


Increased Did not 
slightly Change 


Decreased 

slightly 


Decreased* No 
greatly Response 


1. Pupil- counselor 
ratio 


5 


8 


9 


13 


4 2 


2. Pupil enrollment 


4 


19 


8 


7 


1 2 


3 . Mate rial s available 
for special 
counseling 


2 


20 


16 


2 


1 


4. -Clerical assistance 
for counseling 


3 


4 


31 


2 


1 


5. Space available for 
personal 
counseling 


3 


2 


32 


2 


2 


6. Budget for guidance 
counseling 
f acilitie s 


4 


16 


17 


1 


3 


Personal Services of: 








4 




7. Reading specialist 


6 


7 


25 


1 


2 


8. Social worker 


- 


2 


35 


- 


4 


9* Speech therapist 


- 


2 


36 


- 


3 


10. Psychologist 


2 


15 


22 


1 


1 
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... Table 20 (Continued) 

Increased Increased Did not Decreased Decreased No 
Area of change greatly slightly 'Change slightly greatly Response 



Psychiatrist 

Individual records 
of students 1 


9 

0 
. 


29 






3 


progress 

The effective use of 


11 


29 


•w 


am 


1 


test results in 


counseling 3 


14 


23 


• 




1 


The principals in- 


terest in counseling 6 


15 


17 


2 


— 


1 



Comparing specific items from Table 20 with those from Table 16, it appears 
that "Clerical assistance", "Budget for guidance- counseling facilities", and 
space for "Personal counseling" and "Testing" are still noticeably deficient. 
Effective guidance- counseling for youths from low- income backgrounds needs 
adequate facilities in addition to well trained counselors. 

Another area that needs further study is the comparison between facilities 
available for counseling in middle ar 1 upper income schools with those in 
the low- income areas. 

C. Projects Initiated by Counselors 

Some of the practical effects of the Institute may be seen in the types of 
projects initiated by the counselors during the past year. In the Report on 
Projects Questionnaire, twenty participants stated that they began projects; 
nine began projects but discontinued them due primarily to "insufficient time 
with regular work load" and twelve said they did not begin projects because 



